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The sky-line of Toronto 


as seen from the harbour. 
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nting by Gordon Gillesy 























Toronto 


By Wirit1aAm ArtTHUR DEACON 





O-RON-TO is soft, son- 
music,and the 
correct pronunciation 
lrawnta, is slovenly, loose- 
lipped and vulgar. Visitors, 
enchanted with its size, pros- 
perity and beauty, call it 
Toronto; but residents call 
it Trawnta, after the fashion 
of provincial farmers, who 
think of it the place 
where every Ontario 
pig goes when he dies. 
Canada’s second city in 
population is first in import- 
is the chief 


orous 


as 


good 





ance because it 





muc!l 
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word meaning 

many, and some 
ogists believe that the 
ficance is ‘‘a place of plenty 

Mr. W. F. Moore (‘Indian 
Place Names” that 
the better opinion is that 
Toronto comes from. the 
lroquois. Dr. Hough believes 
that Toronto is derived from 
Thoron-to-hen, meaning 
timber or fallen trees in the 
water, while Dr. H. L. 
Morgan maintains that the 
original was De-on-do, “‘logs 
floating on the water.’’ Mr. 
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centre in culture and com- Moore reaches the conclu- 
merce of that English-speak- WILLIAM ARTHUR sion that the correct mean- 
ing Canadian civilization ry critic and essayist, Ig Is “trees growing out of 
which, allowing for vague- — authorofThe Four Jameses the water.”’ I venture to 
ness of definitions, represents nd"Peter ‘MeArthur’ ie’'a = Suggest that what the poor 
the largest ethnic group in ee oe red-skins really calied the 
the emergent nation place was their word for 
As to the derivation of the name, ‘‘sticks in the mud.’ 
the many authorities all differ Dr Outside Quebec, proud amid its an- 
Scadding traces it from the Huron cient glories, Toronto is the only great 

















Fort built by Governor Simcoe in 
arily held by the United States. 


793-94. 


During the attack the British General caused 


In 1818 it was captured and tempor- 


the magazine to be blown up, killing 52 of the enemy outright and wounding 180 
others, many mortally, among them General Pike and his two aides. 
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An aerial view of Toronto, looking north. 
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King Street in course of transformation. 
Toronto Star and Canadian Bank 
scrapers, was a few years ago the highest building in the Empire. 


ground, between the new 


Canadian centre of a population that may 
be considered homogeneous; and it is 
therefore destined to supply the domin- 
ant strain in the national life of tomorrow. 

Already we see its fruits. Manitoba was 
settled by Ontario people; its laws and 
usages follow the parent state's 
sometimes a step in advance, 


SO ial 


dire¢ tion, 

















Pringle and Booth photograph 


The Royal Bank Building in the back- 
of Commerce sky- 


worst errors of the 


often copying the 
the land of the 


white inhabitants of 
Mississauga Indians. The whole west, 
notwithstanding the Russians of the 
prairie and the retired English colonels 
in British Columbia, is more or less the 
child of that strip of Lake Ontario’s 
shore between the mouths of the Don 
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Toronto City Hall. 


Approximately 30 years after its erection, the members of the 


City Council brought to a conclusion the marathon debate on whether or not they 


should pay the 


ind Humber rivers, while in the person 
t Sir Robert Falconer—true knight of 
he intellect—-we see how Toronto is the 
atural goal of many of the ablest men 
rom the Maritime Provinces; for here 
they may meet the greatest number of 
their kind, Canadians using the English 
ngue. 


architect’s 


bill. 


Unified by a tradition, which is itself a 
hybrid product, this community has 
earned for itself more cordial and wide- 
spread dislike than any other town in 
the Dominion, which is turning rapidly 
into admiration as what was unendur- 
able on a small scale becomes noble on a 
large one. It has been called the City 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 


of Churches and, ironically, Toronto the 
(ood. Architecturally, its finest building 
is a bank. Abattoirs foul the air of its 
west end; its financiers have been 
reviled as soulless profiteers. In Sunday- 
school attendance Toronto leads the 
nation, possibly the world. Prosperous, 
pushing, bourgeois to the core, its 
merchants, stock-jobbers and factory 
owners dwell in ignorance that their city 
is treated as the inevitable headquarters 
of Canadian art and literature. Yet the 
late Sir Edmund Walker, a banker, and 
after him R. Y. Eaton, a merchant, have 
been the generous patrons of painting; 


while the Massey family, out of the 
wealth created by manufacturing farm 
machinery, donated the now obsolete 
Massey Hall, the first and unique 
Canadian theatre for concerts, thereby 
helping to make Toronto one of the 
greatest musical centres on this con- 
tinent; and the present chief of that 
hard-headed, philanthropic clan has 


given the University of Toronto its 


beautiful Hart House, with its theatre, 
first and best of its kind in Canada. 

It is all very odd and jumbled to the 
stranger, because Canada is a congeries 
of anomalies, and Toronto is, perhaps, 
the unwitting chief repository of 
Canada’s soul. As one slides smoothly 
down narrow Yonge Street in a large, 
efficient, brightly-red street car, owned 
by the city (an example of pure socialism 
in a place where police rally to emergency 
alarms to prevent a handful of Com- 
munists letting off steam in a publi 
park), who would imagine that the dingy, 
unmarked corner of Maitland Street, 
near the heart of the business district, 
was the scene of one of the decisive 
battles of the world, since it altered the 
constitution and whole subsequent his- 
tory of the British Empire? Though 
both sides ran away after a mutual first 
volley, this farcical encounter of 1837 
brought Lord Durham, _ responsible 
government and a democratic franchise 
before these were achieved in England; 
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and from this fracas came autonomy 
and a wholly new conception of Empire. 

Likewise there were fought out by the 
early inhabitants great questions that go 
to the root of a united, peaceful Canada 
Religious tolerance and the equality of 
the churches in the eyes of the state was 
the fruit of the victory of the Methodist, 
Egerton Ryerson, over Anglican privilege 
in the forceful personality of Bishop 
Strachan. Involved in that issue was the 
great principle of universal, secular 
education, a pioneering foundation-stone 
of incalculable importance in the national 
life of present and future. One must not 
forget that it was lustreless, visionless 
Toronto that first conceived the notion 
that every child, without distinction of 
sex, caste, creed or colour, was entitled to 
an elementary education, free and com- 
pulsory. The whole world has followed, 


or will follow, Toronto's lead as rapidly 
as local conditions allow. 

Toronto has been thought of, and 
called, a cold city, mean and cheese- 
paring; and it is true that she sometimes 
exhibits a backwoods thrift that is pain- 
ful in manifestation. She comes by it 
honestly as we say of inherited traits in 
people. Toronto was never village or 
town. Up till 1834 it was the seat of 
government in Upper Canada, and all 
expenses were met out of provincial 
revenues. Then, with 9,954 inhabitants, 
it was created a city, while the said 
inhabitants raged and protested over 
being saddled with the cost of municipal 
institutions. 

The first mayor was William Lyon 
Mackenzie, a brave, even rash, man, who 
dared more in public improvements than 
against the Family Compact. Down the 
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streets struggled the citv fathers and 
house-wives going to market, ank!e- 
deep, knee-deep, hip-deep in good York 
clay, which is an alloy of putty and glue. 
From Queen Street to Bloor stood the 
forest, full of magnificent timber for 
thecutting. The progressive and aggres- 
sive mayor got a by-law passed by 
council, providing for the laying of a 
board sidewalk two planks, or 24 
inches wide, down one side only of the 





The first union 

railway station, 

1854-1871. From 

the picture by 

Wm. Armstrong, 
C.E. 


Toronto Harho 
179 A KF rom 


Simcoe, mire 


Gove rnor of im 
per Canada 
1792-96. 


ipal thoroughfares; and a crimina 
<e was promptly laid against him for 

iess waste of public funds 
«ok forwerd 95 years, and envision 
ety of €00,000 with narrow, ugly 
downtown streets, particularly those 
leading to its palatial railway station 
and the $17,400,000 Royal York 
Hotel. A town-planning scheme to cut 
through old, worthless, cheap buildings, 
a magnificent approach to the station, 
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; j} 
Routle or 


i ft Toronto, 


with squares and parks all complete, a‘ . 
ost of 19 millions, is in 1929 pre- 
sented to the voters for sanction. In a 


dozen mahogany desks lie blueprints of 


new office-buildings to stand on the new 
street, and all taxable 
civic advertisement, it is obvious that 





Apart from the 








the improvement must soon yield a 
profit to the city treasury; but the 
citizens snow the by-law under. None of 
this new-fangled, expensive landscape 
gardening for Hickville, by heck! 

Yet, when snow comes, and men are 
workless, it is to Toronto they come in 


at gt Bishop’s 
Palace.”’ Resi- 
dence of Dr. 
John Strachan 





(1779-1867), 
Rector of York, 
1812, Bishop of 
To ronto, 1839. 
Built 1818, de- 


molished 1900, 


John Ross Robertson 
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every 


know 


their ragged thousands, leaving 
other place to do so: for they 
Toronto will feed them, no matter how 
little claim, legal or ethical, they have 
on her for bread. 


Toronto pays more in 
taxes than any other city in Canada; it 


supports more foreign missionaries; it 
gives more liberally than any other 
community, and no national charity 


remotely dreams of the city as anywhere 
except at the head of every subscription 
list. But its queer little atavistic forms 
of stinginess stick out, and give it a bad 
name. 

To explain that, and most else that is 


characteristic, we must go to. the 
beginnings and _ realize 
once and for all that ' 
Toronto is the pioneer 
soul of Canada, that is 


rapidly draping itself in 
shining skyscrapers, but 
still, at heart, a self- 
contained, farming settle- 
ment, isolated in the 
wilderness. At the date 
of the Battle of the Plains 
of Abraham, there was 
no Upper Canada. After- 
wards, disbanded soldiers 
of the English army were 
given land along the St. 
Lawrence, west of Mont- 
real. With the American 
Revolution the less aristo- 
cratic loyalists made their 
way into the Niagara Pen- 
insula, and flowed around 
the head of the lake, drifting off west and 
north, to be followed by a steady stream 
of American immigrants, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch amongst them, seeking 
fertile, cheap land for homes. 

All of extreme southerly Ontario was 
peopled by these peasant immigrants, 
Loyalists, and disbanded English officers 
and men, whose grants finally extended 
all the way up the north shore of Lake 
Ontario to the present site of Toronto. 
With the War of 1812, American immi- 
gration was cut off and British immi- 
gration fell to a minimum. So that we 
start with a fairly homogeneous and 
wholly agricultural civilization, hundreds 
of miles removed from any _ possible 
communion with their kind in the United 
States or the Maritimes; and completely 
beyond touch with Britain. 


is 


Monument 





in 
Grounds, marking the site of 
Fort Rouillé. 
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Now those sturdy people throve. Out 
of the forests of walnut and oak and 
maple, they carved rude but commodious 
and substantial homes. Below the trees 
was black earth that yielded grains and 
vegetables richly. They had all they 
could eat; they saw nothing and knew 
little of the world outside their settle- 
ment; they were healthy and they were 


as satisfied as the sleek cows in thei 
pastures. If a Toronto pork baron 
offends you by his lack of old-world 


polish, remember that his grandfather 
probably stuck his own pigs in a woods 
clearing. When you are tempted to 
laugh at Toronto solemnly banning 
pee-wee golf on Sunday, 
while permitting the 
larger variety, you must 
remember two things. 
First, the ancestors of the 
Torontonians were Pur- 
itans and they lived in an 
isolation like that of the 
Israelites during their 40 
years’ sojourn in the des- 
ert, presided over by a 
personal Deity, who had, in 
the Old Testament, made 
some terse observations 
about the Sabbath that 
rule out Tom Thumb golf. 
Secondly, the Scotch ele- 
ment preserve a religious 
veneration for the game 
as played according to the 
regulations of the St. 
Andrews Club. The reas- 
oning may be mixed, but it undoubtedly 
explains Toronto's Sunday golf anomaly 
of the moment. 

Of all the inconsistencies that have 
made Canada’s foremost city what it is 
to-day—for better or for worse—none is 
more amusing than the reason for there 
being a city at all. Governor Simcoe of 
Upper Canada was uneasy at having his 
capital of Niagara under the guns of the 
Americans across the river. So, in 1794, 
he chose the present site as “‘the most 
defensible situation;’’ and he assured 
the Colonial Secretary (in London) that 
it was “‘impregnable,”’ on account of the 
sand bar in front of the harbour pre- 
venting entry of hostile ships. It fell 
promptly as a prize to the American 
invaders in 1812; the sand bars of ‘“‘The 
Island’’ became the chief civic picnic 
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ronto Transportation Commission photograph 
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The Armouries, headquarters of the military force of Toronto. 

















Pringle and Booth photograph. 
Osgoode Hall, Ontario’s Law Courts, named after the first Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada, 1792. 
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Lower Bay Street in 1925. 


and one can only smile at the 
Toronto under modern 


ground; 
vulnerability of 
methods 


war 

Only a few Indians lived at the spot. 
One of the first things done was the 
building of a summer residence for the 
Governor at Castle Frank on Bloor 


Street on a bluff overlooking the Don. 
Between it and the city were woods, all 
but impenetrable; and the travelling 


Dingy and deserted. 





Pringle and Booth photograph. 
Dominated by City Hall Tower. 


time was much the same as to Muskoka 
to-day. The single road was so bad that 
one waggon, falling intoa hole, was 
shattered to the degree that it did not pay 
to pick up the pieces. York, as originally 
laid out, consisted of 12 city blocks, six 
on each side of King Street, from George 
Street to Parliament Street. The 
government moved in 1796. The jail, 
made of logs, and the stocks, stood on 
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Lower Bay Street in 1930. 


Now one of the city’s main arteries. 





San Is SS 
Pringle and Booth photograph 


City Hall shrinks 


into background. 


the site of the present 
Market. A few years later Dr. Strachan, 
first Bishop of Toronto, built his palace 
on Front Street West; and immediately 
the area now occupied by the Union 
Station became the fashionable resi- 
dential section. By the time of the 
Mackenzie rising, Sheriff Jarvis of the 
Family Compact was established on his 
farm, called Rosedale, across the ravine 
and northwest from Castle Frank; but by 


St. Lawrence 


1890 the city was practically bounded by 
Bloor Street on the north, with York- 
ville a separate village beyond open 
fields. A century ago first-class im- 
proved farms on Yonge Street 
Bloor Street were selling for five doliars 
an acre 

From its founding on an error in 
military judgment, Toronto has never 
ceased to grow Visit the outskirts 
during hard times, and vou find the 


above 
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Toronto’s first ail (1800-24), at the 
speculative builder pushing his neat 
rows of bungalows out and out, till 
suburban villages lose their identity 


and farms disappear under the constant 
flow of brick and pavement. Because 
the astounding proportion of 84 per cent 
of the people live in homes owned by 
themselves, the city covers 40 square 
miles which is one reason its expansion es- 
capes comment. Prior to 1910, when I 
was an undergraduate, I used to put on 


J. Ross Robertson Collection. 


corner of King Street and Leads r Lane 5 


a cap, a sweater and old boots each 
fine Sunday morning, and make for the 
open country around Upper Canada 
College. The first part of the journey 
was done by aid of one of Bob Fleming's 
funny little street cars, that hopped like 
a lame jack-rabbit. All other male 
riders wore Prince Albert coats and silk 
hats on their way to church, and viewed 
my uncouth garb with haughty aversion 
Now Upper Canada College is embedded 
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J. Ross Robertson Collection. 


m 1803. 
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J. Ross Robertson Collection. 


Adelaide and Bay Streets, 1827, showing Doel’s homestead and brewery, where 
the Province of Ontario Savings Office now stands. 


in miles of expensive residences, and 
will soon be sold. 

There is something silent and swift in 
these changes, a deceptive air of leisure 
and delay. Inarticulate Toronto does 
not say much about the transformations; 
and its essentially rustic mind does not 


think much either. The Union Station, 
housing Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, was already a civic disgrace when 
I first saw it more than 20 years ago— 
dirty, dilapidated, inconvenient, more 
suited to a place a quarter Toronto’s 























J. Ross Robertson Collection. 


Toronto’s first post office (1816-27), at the east side of Frederick Street, south 
of King Street. 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 


Lowe r Yonge Stree f looking north. No changes have take n place in this locality 
for several years. 


size; and the ‘‘great fire’’ of 1906 had 
left the rest of Front Street a twin row 
of gaping basements. Nobody seemed 
able to rise to the need of a new station. 

Returning in 1922, my heart leaped 
at sight of the new station, completed. 
But we did not stop there. We got out 
at the old station, and walked past the 
impressive new building, whose doors 


were locked. There was difficulty as 
to how the cost should be divided be- 
tween the two railways and the city 
Railway commissionaries ruled, the 
Privy Council handed down judgments; 
for improvements are fought to the last 
cent in Toronto. Five years went by. 
The beautiful pale gray of the new 
station became dirty with smoke. And 
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Yonge 


A very unattractive 


then one day, unexpectedly, the new 


station was unlocked; but when we 
trudged through this transportation 
temple, which Solomon might have 


envied, we found we had to walk for 
five minutes or more to the site of the 
old station to get our train on the same 
old tracks. That went on for years. 


Pringle and Booth photograph. 


Street further north than in the preceding photograph. 
thoroughfare. 


Then the Privy Council, or somebody, 
had settled something, and tracks began 
Finally we were arriving 
now customs 


to be raised 
at the new station; and 
houses, express offices and all that sort 
of thing, are rising about it. The antique 
overhead bridges of wood have been torn 
356) 


(Continued on page 
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Province of Ontario Pictures. 
Entrance to the main building of the University of Toronto. 

















Government House, Toronto, residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 
Jarvis Street Colle giate. 

















“Casa Loma,” built as a residence, a baronial pile which has met with varied 
fortunes. 
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Interprovincial Airways Limited photograph 
The city of the sick. Extensive group of buildings of the General Hospital. This 


parent institution has large branch buildings throughout the city. 























Canadian National Exhibition photograph. 
Prince’s Gate, entrance to Canadian National Exhibition. 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 
Hart House, with Soldiers’ Tower on left, and Memorial Cloister on right. 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 
Front Street, with Royal York Hotel on the left, Union Station on the right, and 
new Customs building in background. 
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In the early part of the 19th ce ntury there was a 


mill to the left, but all the 


(Continued from page 351) 
away, and traffic glides smoothly through 
the subways, under the tracks of the 
4? million dollar station, to take a boat 
at the 20-million-dollar harbour front 

















St. Michael’s Roman Catholic 


Cathedral. 


mall settlement around the old 


building disappeared. 


that marvel of engineering, miles long, 
standing on reclaimed land where the 
bay used to be. Beside the pier is a 
public warehouse with ten million square 
feet of floor space to rent. Toronto will 
not be caught short when it has the 
chance of being an ocean port. Already 
oil direct from Germany is unloaded 
there. 

But the citizens are mostly indifferent. 
It took too long. Children born in the 
year the “new” station was begun will 
have graduated from university before 
its last tiled passage echoes to the feet 
of the millions who come annually to 
Toronto. Yet, as these slow changes 
occur simultaneously in all districts, the 
whole face of the city is altered com 
pletely in each generation. Old Grandpa 
Bancroft, who died last year, aged 94, 
used to tell how, as a young man—say, 
about the date of Confederation 
they were afraid to venture near the 
remote corner of Yonge and _ Bloor 
Streets as a bandit troop called the 
Brook's Bush Gang there laid in wait 
for travellers. It sounds incredible. 

To illustrate the simultaneous develop- 
ment, my return in 1922 also saw Bay 
Street being ‘“‘cut through” by joining 
three or four streets that almost met. 
The typical result is some queer jogs 
and a chronic traffic jam beside the 
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City Hall, and an artery that carries as 
many cars as the one it was meant to 
relieve. From the City Hall to Front 
Street has risen a canyon of skyscrapers, 
inhabited by financial men. Eight years 
ago one could look down this strip at 
noon and not see more than a dozen 
pedestrians in two blocks. Now there 
are hundreds; and at “‘rush”’ hours one 
may be pushed off the sidewalks by the 
crowds. And a _ stone’s throw west 
another parallel street, the lately silent 
University Avenue, is 
splendid, tall, 
like the 


boulevard of 
already blossoming in 
shining masses of masonry 
Canada Life Building. 

rhe inexorable force, pushing up from 
that backwoods settlement, has swelled 
to a power that is creating a metropolis 
a miracle of enduring steel and concrete 
where trade is done, interminable gar- 
dens where the wealthy live, and hun- 
miles of neat houses for the 
rank and file of office and 
factory. This power is doing something 
else, as surely and with the same 
deliberate speed. It is breaking down 
the smugness and satisfaction of the 
self-contained community and substitu- 
ting an awareness of the great outside 
world. Frank, born on an Ontario farm, 
is now the head of an insurance company, 
and recommends to his directors the 
erection of a head office to five 
millions. (There are no gasps; they have 


dreds of 
labouring 


cost 

















Eaton Memorial Church. 

the money). Frank had no conception 
of architecture when he called for plans; 
he knew a lot before he moved into the 
presidential quarters. Meanwhile he 
had had to hang pictures on the walls of 
his grand residence, and had acquired 














E. Jean Henderson photograph. 


In High Park, a farm gifted to the citizens for park purposes. 
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Toronto Harbour Commission photograph 


0,000 gallons of water. 
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which he 
them was 


“library,” 
having 


his 
But 


some books for 
didn't read. 
something. 
Meanwhile his salesmen had insured 
everybody in Ontario, and in Canada; 
and to go on expanding they had had 
to go to the West Indies, to South 
Africa, to all sorts of countries. And 
Frank had to visit those places, and 
became aware that his business was a 
world proposition. We leave Frank 
there, contemplating foreign lands with 
which he must make 
terms. But some- 
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National Exhibition—an overgrown vil- 
lage fair without equal anywhere. With 
its capital of millions upon millions, it 
exists primarily to awe and delight 
Aunt Ellen, who comes in from Milton 
to stay with young Joe and his wife 
who are getting on so nicely. From the 
poultry to the airplanes, it is all for 
her. Subtract her patronage and it 
would fall. For her, swimmers from afar 
contend in the world’s greatest mar- 
athon; and for her delight the winners 
receive their prizes 
of thousands—after 





thing tremendous 
has happened. After 
five generations of 
rust hibernation, 
Toronto is rubbing 
elbows with Amster- 
dam, Rio de Jan 
eiro and buving and 
selling in Persia 

The influence of 
all this isas subtle as 
real. Eight vears 
ago | was shor ked at 





a city beach to see 
a burly policeman 
order away a ten- 


vear-old bov because 
he had an inch tear 
in his bathing suit 








the thrifty mayor 
has deducted his 
hundreds tor civic 
income tax. 

United States cit- 
ies in envious admit 
ation have tried to 
duplicate it, and 


have invariably 
failed. They did 
not have the local 


loyalties and preju- 
dices to build from. 
(Portraits of nudes 
in the art exhibit 
evoke storms of pro- 
test still.) Pa’s cow 
that takes first prize 
is now a thorough- 








under the arm. That bred and _ holds in- 
was the ancient pur- ternational records; 
itanic hatred of the but it is still Pa’s 
flesh Now at the | cow and Aunt Ellen 
municipally - owned and Fred, the hired 
recreation grounds A corner of the Sculpture Court of man, that bring 


called Sunnyside is the 

the largest outdoor 

swimming tank in the world. Males 
and females bathe together with a min- 


imum of covering and chaperoned only 
by bronzed yvouths from the university, 
who ‘“‘work”’ in the summer as life-savers 
The modernizing is not, of course, at all 
regular in development. Overhead wires 
and protruding signs disfigure some of 
the main streets with no protests from 
any genuine Torontonian Some day 
those ugly blemishes will disappea_ with- 
out any one knowing quite when nor how. 

To meet any objection to this con- 
ception of the pioneer hamlet grown to 
metropolitan proportions, let us glance 
at the typical institution of the Canadian 


Art Galle ry of Toronto. 


two million people a 
vear totheturnstiles 

Everybody comes to Toronto; and 
they see its beauty that need not here 
be described in words. The same 
irresistible broadening and refining which 
has turned the once-dirty waterfront 
into a show-place, from the Humber to 
beyond the lately garbage-choked mouth 
of the Don, is operating to make parks 
which shall preserve natural beauty, and 
to re-create natural beauty in modest sub- 
urban streets by planting shade trees and 
laving velvet sod along the boulevards. 

Rather I would speak of Toronto 
architecture, if a layman may venture 
in the distinguished wake of Professcr 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 
A typical bit of Rosedale, one of Toronto’s residential quarters. 














Province of Ontario photograph. 
Main building, University of Toronto, which received its charter from George IV 
in 1827, and now has an annual registration of about 6,000 students. 
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Toronto Harbour Commission photograph. 
Blockhouse built to protect the city, with slots for musket fire, erected 1794. 
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The 


Pringle and Booth photograph 


Toronto Star Building on King 
Street. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce. The 
tallest bu ding in the British Empire, 
located t hk ng and Jordan streets. 














Pringle and Booth photograph. 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 


St. James Cathedral, Church of 
England. 














Pringle and Booth photograph. 
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Allan Gardens conservatories. Here are fine collections of ferns and flowers 


from all corners of the world. 














Pringle and Booth photograph. 


A typical residential street of the better sort, where the comfortable burgher lives 
in substantial, cleanly comfort. There are miles of such streets, testifying to 
Toronto’s solid prosperity. 
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Toronto’s solitary ruin, is the remains of the first mill on the Humber River, 
established 1798. 




















Toronto Tourist Convention photograph. 


York pioneer home, re-erected in Exhibition Park. 
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Pringle and Booth photograph. 
It also houses the famous 


The Public Reference Library contains 510,000 books. 
John Ross Robertson collection of engravings, prints and paintings, illustrative of 
early life in Canada, now numbering 4,000 pictures. There are 18 branch libraries. 











Medical Arts Build- 
ing, Blooi Street, 


vhich is an ortiee 


building oO) ly for 


doctors and dentists 
, 

and others associat- 

ed with them and 


thei; work, 


TORONTO 



































Bloor Street Viaduct, erected during the Great War 


Province of Ontario photograph. 
This bridge over the Don 


Valley now leads to a whole new city, many square miles in area, in the north-east 


section. 
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(Continued from page 360) 
Arthur. Business structures follow the 
American ‘“‘zoning”’ pattern, than which 
I know nothing lovelier in slender, grace- 
ful strength, carrying the eye up and up 
to the last thin point of tapering spires, 
symbolizing aspiration in souls. The 
scholastic Gothic of the university and 
most of the ambitious church edifices is 
beautiful by itself. Its proximity to ad- 
jacent styles, conceived in far different 
mood, is merely 
another of the con 
tradictions none 
can escape in To- 
ronto. 
Dwellings 
more fundamental 
Strong, warm walls 





are 


were what the 
farmer wanted 
when he outgrew 
financially the 


rough-hewn logs his 
father had cut. The 
prosperous son 
built a square, un- 
adorned house of 
red brick, with 
windows in soldier- 
ly rows. Strictly 
utilitarian, the re- 
sult was about as 
honest and unin- 
spired a perform- 
ance as mortar has 
been guilty of since 
its discovery in an- 
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in under $50,000; and there are hundreds 
of millionaires here to occupy them 
They are copies of English or Italian 
models, or are the sort of hybrids that 
fashionable architects are peddling just 
now. Pictures of them are in all snob 
periodicals and they don't mean a thing, 
striking and in good taste though many 


are. It is much more remarkable that 
Sir Henry Pellatt of Casa Loma is 
the only Torontonian with imagina- 

tion and courage 


enough to ruin 
| himself, trving to 
make a dream 


come true in stone. 
The rest of the rich 
are content to weal 
the accepted cover- 
ing of the moment 
The poor sleep, 
too. But from thei 
rectangular habita- 
| tions shall come 
the Toronto do- 
| mestic architecture 
| of the future; for 
the red boxes at 
least are honest 
slumber; and the 
indigenous in art 
must always grow 
like a radish out of 


the soil in which 
the more import- 
ant part of it is 
buried. 





Yet, stay, what 


J is that? A canary 





cient days. When 
the farmer's son 
moved to the city, 
he reproduced the 
paternal soap-box 
hive, changing the 
square to oblong, with the narrow end 
to the street to save expense in land and 
taxes. Often two were hitched together 
in a semi-detached plan to effect a further 
saving. Imagination has had no part in 
the building of the houses in all the 
older sections, and in few of the newer 
ones. 

In Rosedale and North Toronto you 
may visit square miles of streets on 
which every residence pre-supposes an 
income of at least $10,000 a year. 


Tomb of Mr. and 


Thousands of them could not be lived 





They left their farm of 335 
city to become High Park, a 
tion ground preserved in its natural state. 


singing in an open 


Mrs. J. G. Howard. 
acres to the window, a doll 
civic recrea- sprawling on the 
lawn, and old 


man Smith asleep 
over his paper on the side veranda. 
For here we have it. In Toronto the 
descendants of the pioneers go on realiz- 
ing the pioneer’s first dream. They live 
homes. 


not merely in houses, but in 
Peter McArthur called Canada “the 
land of good neighbours; and in the 


heart of Canada the rule is cleanliness, 
kindliness, decency, the bourgeois vir- 
tues if you like, but comfortable things 
to live beside. 

And I cannot think of anything that 
warms my heart more to this community 
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Two immense shopping and mail-order stores are features of Toronto life. One 
is the new T. Eaton Company building, one section of which is completed (above), 
and the other is the Robert Simpson Company Limited, headquarters (below). 
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’ ’ ) an 
Ontario Provincial Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 


than that dogs are allowed on street tearing along in the wake of a car his 
cars It mav be sentimental and un- master has boarded, vou can endure the 
hygienic, and just a thoughtless carry- rube element in it. On upper Yonge 
over of the farm-kitchen notion that Street is a dog the conductors know. He 
Rover is a member of the family; but often boards a car, gets out down-town 
if vou have lived where it is not allowed, for mysterious personal business, and 
and seen a panting, over-excited dog then rides home again in state The 


























1 typical Toronto institution, The “Toronto Scottish,” at attention before the 
City Hall. 
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Oil Tanker from Germany, 0? 


stingy city of Toronto transports that 
dog free and frequently; and everybody 
who knows of it is delighted 

Almost any other disagreeable civic 
characteristic may be offset by similar 
incidents from real life. Take the snob- 
bishness of the new rich. A little while 
ago a man whose name stands nationally 
as a symbol of expense and good taste 
was distressed by the puffed-up air of his 








loronte Harbour Commission photograph 


loading in Toronto Harbour. 


son. So he took the lad down to St. 
David's Street, in what used to be called 
“cabbage town’, and pausing before a 
tumble-down, roughcast cottage, said: 
‘There, my boy, is where I was born. 
When vou get feeling that you must 
keep up the family tradition by lavish 
living, come and take a look at your 
grandfather's house. The store has made 
vour uncle and me rich, because the city 





Toronto develops a skyline with a character of its own, substantial, ambitious, alive. 
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grew; but this’’——pointing to the miser- 
able shack “is where we came 
from.” 


This Toronto | have shown vou ts not 
the citv of the tourist; and I have for- 
gotten statistics. What matter if there 
are 34,000 Jews here? This Toronto is 
the citv I thoroughly disliked in vouth, 
when knowledge is scantv and judgments 
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granite and concrete, the mind 
heart of Toronto, grown fat on 
prosperity, has been crowded forth at 
last. It is just breaking, in our day, the 
isolation of a century and a 
and its consciousness has begun to im- 

pinge on the outer world of men of other 

traditions. And when I look forward t 
the rapidly-approaching hour when the | 


local 


and 
{ 


quarter; 
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are harsh; and it is the citv I love most 
since I have discovered what I believe 
to be the secret of both its vital power 
sometime cloddishness and 
and that self-satisfaction 


and of its 
boorishness, 


which is nowhere the product of anything 
except ignorance and lack of awakened 
vision. 

As log huts gave way to brick farm- 
houses, 


and they in turn to poems in 





might of Canada will permit her to do as 
she likes, right or wrong, I count on the 
spirit of Toronto to hold the nation 
steady —in the right. For the city has 
kept the pioneer virtues of simple hon- 
esty, and rugged, independent thought 
on ethical matters. Its aggravating 
slowness to take up with a new idea is 
only one, and a temporary, aspect of its 
well-rooted strength, which makes it 
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that homely, anomalous Toronto 


right 
should be the special repository of Can 
ada’s living, and therefore still evolving 
She is the backwoods grown urb- 


soul 





The York 


Hotel (Jo 


rdan’s, 1801). 


an; and she fittingly represents the new 
which our homeless fore 
out to create in the 


homeland 
fathers long ago set 
wilderness. 


etel ings and the quad) i-colour 


The ~t2tc 
frontisp ece mm 


re produce d 
Ra il- 


7 
this article are 


’ ’ 
by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific 


way Company. 

A number of the photographs loaned 
Crravure 
publishers ot “Toronto: 


a nd Rodne y 


by courtesy of T he Canadian 
Company, Toronto, 
its Highways and Byways,” 


, ’ , 
Bowden Smart, author of the vork named, 
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tallest, most graceful, and most celebrated of 
the open-work steeples. 


“Le Kreisker” of St. Pol-de-Leon 








Brittany, Land of the Sea 


By EstHer Brann 


N the crowded car, I glanced at the 
illustrated paper my neighbour was 
reading beside me. Amongst the 


usual news-photographs of everyday 
happenings, the latest of sensations, the 
speediest of aeroplanes, one picture 


caught my eye. A group of women in 


voluminous black skirts and quaint 


white coifs—costumes of a world far 
removed from the modern news-pictures 
about them. Women of Brittany—for 


the moment they were news! 

Another ship had been wrecked off the 
stormy coast of Brittany—a shipwreck 
disastrous enough to be wor- 
thy of notice all the way across 
the Atlantic. 
Pierre Loti’s ‘‘Pecheurs d'Is- 


Like a page of 


ESTHER BRANN 


is the New York artist and 
writer who did the paint- 
ings and text for ““A Quebec 


Sketch Book,” 


lande”’ come tragically to light, 
these women were awaiting 


peared in the issue of the 
Journal for June, 1930. She 
was in Brittany last sum- 
mer and prepared the ac 


Caesar's conquering legions invaded 
Gaul. Brittany, it became when the 
Celts of Great Britain crossed the 


Channel and settled permanently on the 
Continent 


This westmost corner of France, 
stretching into the Atlantic, is one of the 
oldest lands in the world. A_ rocky 


island, it was first to emerge from the 


abyss in the Silurian ages. Sea waves 


were breaking upon its rocky shores 
when the plains of Paris were still being 
formed at the bottom of the ocean. 


As the waters receded and other lands 
appeared, the island became a 
“ presqu'ile."’ ‘* Presqu’ile,”’ 
almost an island, exactly de- 
for all but 


area 


scribes Brittany 
one-fifth of 
rounded by water. 


which ap- ° . 
its IS SuUr- 


husbands and fathers who  companying sketches and It is the encircling sea that 
sine s reading matter with the ato i 
would never return. Their Journal in view has shaped the history of the 
names, too, would now be country and moulded the 
added to that long, sad list of names. lives of the people. Almost cut off 


one sees on the church wall of 
the list of the 

mer’’—those lost at 
There is scarcely a Breton family that 


every sea- 
board village “disparus 
en sea. 

does not include at least one mariner or 
fisherman in its midst, and whose name, 
therefore, has not appeared at some time 
upon the wall of the ‘‘disparus en mer.” 
The Bretons have come down the ages 
renowned The Breton 
sailor, Jacques Cartier, set forth from 
St. Malo to discover Canada,—and from 
this first small band of settlers has grown 
French Canada of to-day, where one still 
finds in use many customs of their Breton 


mariners. 


as 


forefathers. 

Armorica, land of the sea 
of ancient times named Brittany. 
it was called when 


so the Celts 
‘Finis 


terrae,’ land's end 


as it is from the rest of France, Brittany 
has remained to a remarkable degree 
independent in thought, manners, and 
customs. 
tinues to speak the Celtic language of 


The Breton of to-day con- 


he cannot 
In the cities, the 
has brought 


centuries ago. Sometimes, 
speak French at all. 
20th 
but in the villages, life is much the same 
to-day as it has been for the last few 


hundred years. 


century changes — 


It is to the villages, then, that one 
goes to see all that is picturesque and 
characteristic of Brittany. 

“See Brittany in Six Days!"’ The en- 
terprising Parisian tourist office points 
out how it can be done. Six days of 
travel by fast train or motor-bus, stop- 


ping half an hour here, 15 minutes there, 
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seeing evervthing and understanding 


nothing lo really see Brittany, it is 
to travel as the Bretons do 


the 


necessar©ry 


by “petit train’ and autobus, and 
little boats that connect one peninsula 
with another. Not nearly so convenient 


but apt to be much more interesting 


We start out from Brest, the great 
port of western France, where sailors 
from every country in the world roam 


up and down the Rue de Siam, where we 


bravely eat the vaunted snails of 


Brittany and all sorts of tiny fishes, 


mussels and mollusks never seen before 
Early in the morning, we wait with our 


bags in the public square for the autobus 


that leaves several times 
a week for Plougastel. We 
wait and wait The bus 
does not arrive, nor any 
other prospective passen 
gers \t last we ask a 
passer-by if the bus is al 


wavs so late 


The autobus for Plou 
vastel But that does not 
leave till tomorrow!” 

Very patiently we ey 


plain that the autobus de 
Monday. 


prove if lo 


parts every and we show the 


time-table to dav is cer- 


tainly Monday, so where is the auto- 
bus ? 

It leaves tomorrow!” he repeats 
stubbornls Your time-table must be 


old" 


So, the next morning, we are actually 


to Plougastel, leaving Brest 


on our wa\ 
far behind and skirting the Rade of 
Brest till we come to the point where it 
narrows into the river of Landerneau 


“vapeur” 
take us 


is Very 


\t the water's edge, an ancient 


awaits—the fterrv that is to 


across. There is no pier—-for life 


this corner of the world 


simple in 
The bus 
over a pair of wooden planks to the ferry 


Che 


rattles down the cobbled incline, 


tide is high. so the wheels swish 
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through several inches of water At 


last we are in our place, in company 
with a cart, an automobile, a handful ot 
pedestrians. A whistle blows shrilly 
the ferry moves away from the shore 

Now we understand why the ferryboat 
is called a ““Vapeur.”’ Clouds of steam, 
thick as a London fog, surround us and 
stay with us all the way across 

‘It is not usually so!” says our neigh- 


bour reassurinely. ‘‘But it is a good 


thing they are at last building a bridge 
across the Rade.’ Since then, we have 


crossed many times by the ‘Vapeur,”’ 


and never again, it must be admitted, 
have we had such a steamy passage 

Che great ‘ presqu ile’ 
of Brittany is made up of 
numerous small peninsulas, 
for evervwhere the sea has 
poked inquisitive fingertips 
inland. It is strawberry 
time on the Plougastel pen 
insula. On this shore, there 
is a great hustle and bustle 
as the crates are loaded 
into the waiting dories. A 
little way 


out, in deeper 


water, await the steamers 


will the berries to England. 


that 


Carry 
where many of them are marketed 


Plougastel berries are large and lus 


Many are 


diameter and when they are dipped in 


cious over two inches in 


sugar, French fashion, thev are truls 
delicious 

Slowly, the bus climbs the steep 
hillside, past the huge, frowning rocks 


that guard the Passage. These rocks are 


all that remain of the once-lofty 


Brittany 


moun- 
tains which crossed in bygone 
ages and which have been leveled by the 
Only 

like 


sentinels posted here and there over the 


elements of passing centuries 


these great rocks stand steadfast, 


land, faithful to the end. 


Over the hill, amid fertile fields. lies 


Plougastel. The bus stops outside the 
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church—a bewhiskered old man of the 
sea conducts us to the inn grandly named 
“Hotel des Vovageurs.”’ We find 
Madame, the innkeeper’s wife, fixing 


chickens in the kitchen before the great 
The flickers 


cosily over copper pots and pans, and 


open fireplace firelight 
over those chickens which have not vet 
found their way to the black iron pot. 
We decide to stay a while in Plougastel... 

Not all Bretons are seamen, but nearly 
all of those who have not gone to sea are 


farmers. The land is fertile, and of that 


otten 


rich, brilliant green of a country 


shrouded in mists and 
drizzles, and sprinkled gen- 
erously with rain. Brittany 
is indeed a land of the sea. 
The sea has given it stor- 
my, rock-bound coasts and 
solitary moors—but, at the 
same time, the warm cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream has 


given her a climate so mild 


that flowers and fruits of 
the south grow in the 
gardens and fields. Snow 


is seldom, if ever, seen here. 


In this green corner of 
France, the Breton farmer 
has lived all his life. In 
this old stone farmhouse with grass- 
grown roof, his forefathers have lived 


before him. That huge iron has 


hung over the blackened fireplace for 


pot 
generations. Those elaborately carved 


‘‘lits clos’’—the closed beds—have stood 


for generations side by side along the 
windowless back wall. They might better 
have been called closed boxes, for when 
the Breton is tucked away for the night, 
comfortably surrounded by featherbeds, 
only the open grating in the door keeps 
him from smothering to death. 

Women work in the fields beside their 
men-folk. At 
works 


harvest time the whole 


family together, from  grand- 


mother down to children just old enough 
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All their relations from 
Only the 
left 


to hold a basket. 
nearby farms come to help. 
toothless old great-grandmother is 
behind in the house to smoke her pipe 
and to watch the pot of soup and her 
youngest great-grandchild in his quaint 
When the 


strawberries or peas or wheat is gathered, 


wooden cradle. harvest of 
the whole family moves on to the ripen- 
ing fields of their nearest cousin. There 
they work 


Br ittany is prosperous. 


set to just as willingly. 
The Breton 
farmer owns the land he works, his own 
cattle, horses, chickens, and nearly 
always has a tidy sum put 
away against a rainy day. 
But even though he waxes 
rich, he remains content- 
edly in his old stone farm- 
house, reaps his grain with 
a scythe and threshes his 
On Sun- 


days, he 


corn with a flail. 
days and fete 
hitches his best horse to the 
high-wheeled cart, and he 
and his good wife and little 
ones drive to church in the 
nearest village. 


Fords ? They are for mer- 


chants and _ shop-keepers 
from Brest or Paris. The 
horse is almost one of the family. He 


knows the winding country lanes as well 


as his master. Better still, he can be 


depended upon to drive his master safely 
evening the 


after an spent at 


home 
Buvette. 


the villages, and they are well frequented, 


There are many wine-shops in 


too. 

‘It is for that,”’ said the old housewife, 
shaking her head _ solemnly, ‘‘that 
Brittany is lost!" 

The old housewife was unduly pessi- 
mistic. It is true that, at the threshing, 
the pile of emptied wine-bottles some- 
times grows to amazing proportions 
and that the fisherman, just returned 


from the storm-swept Atlantic, likes to 
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. The great Calvary of Plougaste l, pe opled 
r, with 150 life-size figures depicting the 
p- life of Christ, was erected in fulfill- 
ment of a vow made in 1598 to bring 


about the end of a plague that devas- 


tated the region. 
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celebrate his safe return in a cosy cornet 
of the Buvette. But on the whole the 
Breton is both sober and industrious 
He rises at dawn and works till dusk. A 
bottle of wine with his dinner ts as 
essential as the pot of soup ove! the 
re Yet the future of Brittany ts quite 
sate in his hands 

Stvles mav come and go, the world 
mav change its short skirts tor long ones 
and vice versa-—-here thev varv little 
Che World War. which plunged so many 


nto mourning, has caused the women to 
discard their brilliantly hued costumes 
al d to adopt tl S heavy blac k dresses 


that are practically uniform throughout 
Brittany. However, in the variety ot 
their kerchiefs, aprons, coifs, they make 
up tor the uniformity of 


their wide hlack skirts 


ka h village, eacl ittle 
hamlet has its own individ 
ual coif, so that one can 


tell at a glance the home ot 


t ~ 


ts wearer! There are Col 
small and squat ol tall and 
slender, coifs with broad 
wings or narrow fluttering 


] 


streamers, coifs elaborately embroidered 
or severely plain an endless variety 
(ne point they have in common—thetr 
amazing whiteness—a thing of wonder 
when we see how they are laundered! 
All the washing is done outdoors in the 
large, stone-bordered pools called 
doues, where the water trickles slowly, 
in from a spring at one end, and dribbles 
slowly out at the other Often these 
are holy springs and a statue of the 
Virgin or a Saint, weatherbeaten and 
mossy with age, watches from its granite 
niche. The wash is laid on flat stones and 
beaten vigorously with paddles, then 
spread over the bushes to dry. The 
pressing is done with an iron in which a 
charcoal fire is kept burning. The most 
primitive of methods—vet there are the 


coifs, spotlessly white and crisp, with not 





























































even a wrinkle to mar their perfection! 

Evervbody wears wooden shoes over 
the felt slippers which are worn indoors 
When the family is at home, the door 
step is covered with a fine assortment of 
sabots, the small sabots of the children 
looking like tovs beside the clums\ 
straw-hlled wooden shoes of their elders 
kor working in the fields, there is 
nothing like a good pair of stout sabots 
and in the long rainy season, on muddy 
bypaths, their advantages are apparent 
On Sunday, however, shiny leather boots 
appear to be the thing 

Sometimes Dame Fashion brings about 
curious changes, even in. Brittany 
At the Fair of Landerneau, where village 
belles trom far and near were gathered, 
we were amazed to see the 
havoc that had beet 
wrought in her name. Here 


the kerchiet has grown into 





a large, embroidered silk 
shawl, very similar to the 
Spanish shawl, with fringed 
ends trailing to the heels 
Clutched in hands roughen } 
ed and toughened bv con 
stant work in the felds, the voung ladies 
of St. Thegonnec carried gay silken para 
sols which cast bright reflections over 
complexions exposed to the wind and sun 
six days out of seven. Country girls 
playing at being great_ladies —and en 


joving it immensely! 





It is at the “Pardons” that the Breton 
costume appears in all its glory 

The ‘‘Pardons,”’ or religious festivals, 
are the great davs of the vear On these 
days, all the countryside flocks to the 
villages to take part in the processions, 
which vary in procedure according to the 
locality of the village and the characte 
of the Saint in whose honor the “‘Pardon’”’ 
is held. At the fishing village of Con 
carneau, there is a Pardon of the Blue 
Nets-—at Paimpol, the blessing of the 


great fleet before its departure for the 
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The 15th century church of Locronon, 
as it looks from the hill in back of the 


town. 
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Grand Banks of Newfoundland—at Baye 


St. Eloi, the Pardon of the Horses, and 
here the animals are made to bow their 
heads as they pass the shrine. 


One of the most picturesque proces- 


sions is that of the ‘“Fete-Dieu’’ of 
Plougastel. The whole village is re- 
decorated for this event. Fine em- 


broidered sheets, the pride and joy of 
every Breton housewife, are hung outside 
the houses and adorned with sprigs and 
bouquets of flowers. One sheet touches 
the next, making a wall of 
white. Rose petals and 
strewn lavishly over the roads. 


immaculate 
flowers are 
The procession moves along, a blaze of 
Magenta, cobalt blue, 
green, glittering with embroidery, the 
little girls look like stuffed 

shop window. 


colour. grass 


dolls in a 
Men and boys dress alike 
in embroidered blue jackets 
black 


trailing 


and broad-brimmed 


beaver hats with 
velvet streamers and silver 


buckles. The 


mother 


women, like 


sober birds, wear 
the inevitable black, with 
prim blue kerchief, and Plougastel’s own 
particular coif perching like whitest of 
butterfles on their sleek heads. 

The pilgrims chant hymns as they 
march, bearing sacred relics and statues 


and gilt banners, from the white-walled 


town over country lanes to the little 
chapel where the service is held. It has 
been a long walk, so everybody rests a 


the hillside before the 


procession wends its way back to town. 


while on green 
After religious duties come diversions, 
for the “Pardons” are not purely religious 


in character. Often they are accom- 


panied by fairs, wrestling bouts, horse 
and dances to the strains of the 


the Breton 


races, 
accordian or “Biniou,”’ 
bagpipe. 

To-day there is a fair, with merry-go- 
round and shooting-gallery, lotteries and 
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games of chance—like all fairs, the 
world over. 
“Number 49!" cries the barker, 


hoarsely. ‘“‘The last number! Who will 
take it for one franc ?” 

We pay the franc and take number 49. 
The wheel spins amid an expectant hush. 
It stops—at number 49! We have won 
four china ideal for 
chocolate, for which—irony of fate 
have not the slightest use! 

“Quelle chance!” 
eyeing the 
chance!” 

We finally depart 
leaving the china bowls with the Inn- 
keeper's wife. We return to Brest and 
take the little steamer across the Rade to 


bowls, soup or 


we 


say the housewives, 


bowls enviously, ‘‘Quelle 


from Plougastel, 


the “Presqu’ile’’ of Crozon. 


{ On this west coast, the 
shortest route between two 
points frequently is the 


water route. So variegated 


is the coast line that one 


would have to travel many 


miles inland, in a great 


circle, to reach the same 


point by land. 
The peninsula of Crozon is exactly the 
sheltered neighbour, 


opposite of its 


Plougastel. This narrow headland, jut- 
ting into the ocean, has fortified itself 
against the tireless onslaught of the 


breakers by means of gigantic cliffs and 
mighty walls of rock. Instead of fertile 
farm-lands, here are barren wastes and 
sandy beaches. Here the Breton farms 
the sea for lobsters and sardines, and 
fishing boats with rusty red sails are 
forever coming and going in the quiet 
harbours. A briny ‘Presqu’ile’’—with 
the tang of the sea in the air, where men 
stalk about in hip-boots and oil-skins, 
and women sit in cottage doorways, 
cleaning fish and mending nets. 
Summer visitors come, too, attracted 
by the smooth beaches and great caverns 


and grottos carved by the sea in its 
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An old shop-front at Quimper, decorat- 
ed with grotesque, grinning stone faces. 
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For 


summer hotel that advertises its “‘dining- 


struggle inland them there is a 


room actually on the waves.” 
Once more we embark, sailing south- 
ward the Bay of 
An old ballad sings of the ancient town 


Douarnenez 


across 
of “Ker Is,” which is supposed to lie 
submerged beneath these waters, and of 
Dahut, whose wickedness 
The 


superstitious Breton still believes that 


the Princess 


brought about the ruin of the city 


the beautiful siren, Dahut, appears to 
sailors about to be wrecked, calling them 
to a watery grave 

Douarne 


From the fishing village of 


nez, with its forest of 
masts and spars, we set 
out for Locronon, which 
nestles at the foot of the 
Black Mountains. Lo 
cronon, we have been 
told, 
inique!” , 


With grinding brakes, 


one side 


was ‘‘tout-a-fait 


we pull up at 
of the enormous cobbled 
The 


town seems deserted—a 


square of Locronon 


few chickens gad about, 
cackling —a few children 
are on hand for the most exciting event 


the bus. We 


a little apologetic to be arriving in 


of the day, the arrival of 


feel 
anything so 20th century as an autobus. 
have been our 


\ stagecoach should 


vehicle. We should have pulled up be- 
fore the inn door to the tune of horses’ 
hoofs ringing on the cobble-stones 
Locronon is indeed unique, very dif 
the usual white-washed 


ferent trom 


Breton village. The whole town has a 
square look, like the blocks of granite of 
built. The 17th 


a neat rectangle, are 


which it is century 


houses, ranged in 
simple and square and devoid of any 


decoration—for, at the time of thei 


building, the use of granite was first 


becoming known and its hardness dis- 
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couraged any attempt at = sculpture 
However, kindly green vines relieve the 
the 


severity of the stone facades, and 


grass-patched roofs above crinkle in 
friendly fashion. 

In this geometric town, even the old 
well in the public square is hexagonal, 
though time has done its best to round oft 


| lei e 


Locronon come to draw water for dinner, 


harsh corners the women of 


their sabots clattering loudly on the 


cobbles. Other than this nothing seems 
to happen. All the village seems asleep 
We wonder where the housewives of 
Locronon do their shopping, for with the 

exception of a curiosity 


shop carrving a fine as- 


sortment of old “ lits 
clos,’’ there is not a 
shop-window in_ sight 


necessities as 


If such 


loaves of bread or tal- 


low candles are sold in 


this village, it must be 
only to those who know 
behind which silent gran- 
ite house-front they are 
hidden away. 


A 15th century church, 


Vast as a cathedral and 
as splendid, dominates the village The 
naller the village, the greater church 


one builds, it seems. All the inhabitants 
of the town would scarcely fill one corner 
of this great empty city of praver. Only 
once in every six years is the church filled 
in honor 


That ts at the grand ‘‘Pardon”’ 


of St. Ronan, the hermit-saint from 


whose name ‘“‘Lecronon” is derived. 

We follow the road that winds steeply 
up the mountain behind the village, the 
same road over which St. Ronan walked 
tinkling hand-bell 
Strangely enough, it is only the public 
that 


daily with his 


of Locronon presents a 


Like 


school-boys who behave most properly 


square 


dignified front to the visitor 


before their schoolmistress, so, before the 
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The Chateau at Brest. In 1505, the 
Duchess Anne of Brittany lived in one 
of its towers, now part of the military 


fortifications or the city. 
















































squared severity of the towering church, 


the granite houses form their prim 


rectangle. But once they are at arm’s 


length, they face south, east or west, 
just as fancy dictates 

Brittany is a pious country. Huge 
granite crosses mark the routes. Stone 


figures of the Saints stand guard over the 
fountains and holy wells. Life in each 
round its church, its 


The monks and 


village centers 
shrines and calvaires 
bishops who came from England and 
became in 
Saints. 


the fifth century 
Breton 


Ireland in 


time the venerated 


Leaders of men while they lived, their 
power became even greater in death. 
Each little hamlet has its own especial 
Saint in whom the Breton has sublime 
faith, despite the fact that some of these 
Saints, never having been 
formally canonized by the 
church, are influential only 
within the limits of the 
parish. 
Breton and 
that 


stands a 


Between the 
affliction 
mankind, 


every assails 
pro- 
attributed 
There is St. 
Dogmael, who guards against rheuma- 


tecting Saint to whom are 


miraculous healing powers. 
tism, St. Carn, who wards off headaches, 
and so on 

Many and varied are the stories told 
of the marvellous achievements of the 
Breton Saints. the 
St. Budoc, who sailed the sea in a stone 
trough guided by angles, and landed 


There is story of 


safely at Porspoder, and the tale of 
St. Guenole and his fight with Satan, in 
which they flung huge rocks at each other. 
If you need proof, there are the Devil's 
Rocks, lying where they fell into the river 
at Locunole. ) 

The epitaph of St. Yves tells the most 
interesting story of all: “A lawyer, yet 
not a thief—a matter of wonderment for 
the people.”’ It “matter of 
wonderment to the people’ for every 


is still a 
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year, on St. Yves’ name day, pilgrims 
come from far and near to crawl piously 
under his tomb at Le Minihy. 

In the dress of the Saints, there seems 
to be a naive disregard of modes and 


manners. Often the sculptor has garbed 


them as contemporaries, St. Isadore, 
modelled before the Revolution, wears a 
broad brimmed hat and embroidered 


jacket very similar to those worn by the 
Breton of to-day. St. Zita the 
simple apron and skirt of the women of 


wears 
Brittany. In Brittany, changes come 
slowly, if they come at all 

Scattered throughout the land are the 
monuments—the 


colossal megalithic 


great stones which are the connecting 
link between the Breton and his earliest 
prehistoric ancestors. They are still 
known by their Celtic names, 
as menhirs, dolmens, crom- 
lechs. Giant pillars of stone, 
no one 


they 


weighing many tons 


knows exactly how 


came to be set up—or why. 


Many explanations are 


given of their origin and 
meaning. It was long thought that 
they were altars used by the Druid 


but it has been 


proven that these stones were in place 


priests in their rites 


before Druidism appeared on the Con- 
Most they 
monuments erected by men of the stone 


tinent. probably, were 


and bronze ages, over graves of the 
renowned warriors of that time. 

With the passing centuries, each 
successive civilization left its finger 


print upon these stones. The Romans 
carved mythological figures on them, 
such as the Mercury at Kernuz. Even 
after the coming of Christianity, the 
people continued to regard these curious 
monuments with superstitious fear and 
then that many 
That is, a crucifix was 


awe. It was were 
“Christianized.” 
cut in their sides or a cross mounted on 


top. This should have dispersed any 
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evil spirits they might have possessed, 
but nevertheless the worship of stones 
persisted to the end of the 16th century 
In all the world, there is no match for 
menhirs at Carnac 


the vast plain of 


Strewn for miles over the flat country, 


stretching as tar as the eve can see, 
are the long lines of granite monuments 
known as Soldiers of St 


St. Cornely, 


Cornel, 
so the old story goes, was 
pursued by an army of 


He fled 


unable to find a boat in which to 


being pagan 


soldiers to the sea-coast and 


there, 
escape, he changed into stone the soldiers 


who wished to capture him. Once a 


Christmas Eve, they 
ite ind ge to drink it the 


come to 


streams 
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betide anv mere mort: 


But 


unlucky enough to witness this miracle 


woe 


for nothing but misfortune will be his 


lot! 


This popular legend is quite i 


keeping with the Breton’s belief in the 
supernatural 


To-day they are still aw-inspiring 


pillar 
have withstood the ravages of centuries 

And as one looks at 
svmbols of the past, the 


Breton 


For how could stones have 


these great solitary s of stone that 
these unexplained 
explanation of 
the imaginative seems not too 
improbable 

remained in ther 


places, impervious 


to the elements, tor thousands of years 
unless there were something supernatut 


ibout them, after all 
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Sailing Labrador Seas 


By BonnycastTLe DALE 


UCR “two-sticker with a kicker” 

lies in Sandy Bav harbour, Nova 
Scotia, outward bound for Lab- 

idor, that terra incognito even to the 
\aritimers The supplies are all 
iboard Peter is the captain-owner of 
the two-masted schooner called the 
Terra Nova.” (Laddie did christen het 
he “Turn Over” from her dainty habit 
of dipping rails under There are also 
Ebenezer, the captain's brother, Laddie, 
ind mvyself, not forgetting the black 
cat Imp and the fox-terriet 
Whitev. Out we slide. At the 
first roll Imp takes to the mast- 
head, the while we chase him 
down and shakes out sails and 
reets we are treated to the 
strangest shower mariners ever 
underwent, but of that, anon 
Peter takes the wheel. Eben- 
ezer trims sails, the rest of 
the crew are busv stowing 
loose cargo-—oft tor the un- 
known, “The Golden Arm,” 


BONN Y(¢ 


OTT 


Labourer,” named by thelong |, 
° is 
dead adventurer-explorers in Ontari 


} 
n € n 


the vear 1500 rei ym 
The log: “‘August 20th, first bas __ covered 
dav out: Wind fair. Sea fairly send Guest 
high The “Terra Nova” seine 
curtsving to everv great swell ibout 


Sunset to midnight, Ebenezer 
at the wheel, | on watch forward 


Sea bright with phosphorescence. Seals 


rising on our beam came up in a swirl 
of flame, their ancient, skull-like faces 
horrid in the brine hissing off our 
bows. Seacows (white porpoises), gam- 
bol across in livid blue flames. These 
great white animals are plentiful in 


these seas again. Ahead the lights 


of an approaching steamer. Why does 
every wheelman always steer for an 
oncoming vessel? Past us the great 
dark shape rolls with a most satirical 
‘Hoot, Hoot.”’ Midnight. Leaving watch. 
Crew reduced to two. Peter at wheel. 
Ebenezer on watch, other four of crew 
most ingloriously sick.” 

Fourth dav out. Three days of fair 
wind. To-day, calm. At times as we 





cross the Gulf of St. Lawrence we 
are almost out of sight of land. The 
Long Range mountains in Newfoundland 
show on our starboard. Nights very 
cold. We do not sight the looked-for 
Greenly Island where the German plane 
landed, but sweep into the Straits of 
Belle Isle, ahead of a half gale, too far 
to the eastward. A great liner is coming 
down the Straits, her ports all aglare, 
her orchestra swelling out on the breeze. 

Morning. First sight of Labrador, a 
rocky, forbidding coast, east of 
Blanc Sablon. To the west- 
ward of that place runs the old 
dividing line between Quebec 
and Labrador. The new line 
is still further west This 
is the dividing line between 
Canadian (Quebec) Labrador 
and Newfoundland Labrador 

We are somewhere near 
where the Renown laid het 
plates on this western shore. 
The British man-of-war lies 
there still. Inshore on the port 
bow lies Chateau Bay, last post- 


\STLE 
or as some Portugese say, the DALE 


Kingston, 


in 1860. Early al station. On the starboard 
decided 


write, and 


bow are the outer shores of 
all the Newfoundland, Belle Isle, with 


Canada 


the United its lighthouse. Its topmost 
phovograpln® gleam looks about 500 feet 


ld life above the sea. It sends out a 


white light visible far out to 
sea. The chart says it shows a gleam for 
28 miles. This light is on Newfound- 
land territory, but we (Canada) supply 
it. Fkog making on shoreline. Siren hoot- 
ing. Marconi wireless station here; the 
chart says ‘“‘Supplies are kept here for 
shipwrecked mariners.’’ Not too cheer- 
ful lines for us adventurers to read. 
Peter after a load of fresh or salt cod. 
Laddie and I after whatever the days 
may show us in natural history work. 
Ice runs down past here for several 
months, March to August; a few ground- 
ed bergs in bays. ‘‘Growlers” I think. 
‘“Ku-vat,’’ we found out later, the Eskimo 
call them. 
No sign of man’s handiwork save a 
few beacons. Wind rising from east. 
Peter says we had best run out to sea. 
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These 


Cod-seine skiff. 





boats differ from others in being narrow and about 25 





feet in length. 


‘Ran before gale with bare poles last 
time, two days off course,” he tells me, 
so We go “‘long and free’, a leg about 
so'east-at first. This takes us away 
from a Shore course and from Battle 
Harbour, the*home of ‘‘The Doctor,” as 
that loved missionary, Dr. Grenfell, is 
known all along this precipitous coast. 
There are his hospital, his inn, the dogs 
we read so much about. On all this long 
desolate coast there is nowhere else for 
suffering fishermen to go, save away up 
above the Inlet at the Moravian mission. 


From notebooks day by day: Sea 
falling, wind light. Headed up along 
Labrador. Its rocky shores rise to 


several hundred feet, pierced here and 


there by river mouths or inlets. For 
miles we see a chain of rocky shore 
islands, uplifts, reefs. This, I know, 


continues all the way up to Labrador’s 
northermost tip. I am familiar with the 
Pacific coast, which this resembles. 
Rocky headlands, rifts and ‘‘canals”’ as 
we call them there. An “‘inside passage,” 
too, between the rocky, surfworn islands 


and the big bluffs of the mainland, and 
living things to be found only up 
the inlets, save the breeding grounds of 
the seafowl on the islands. 

Peter shook the sails, or dropped a 
mudhook, whenever we met some of the 
numerous sailing schooners from New- 
foundland; they were fishing, drawing 
nets, baiting, cleaning. Peter went 
inshore often, into every likely sheltered 
inlet or bay, “‘spotting the racks,’”’ as he 
called it, seeing how great was the layout 
of salted, dried shore cod. We sailed 
ever nor-nor-east, tacking west into 
bays and carefully choosing the centre 
of the channels in the islands and using 


the ‘kicker’ then. 
This rocky foreshore runs for 700 
miles, with about 3,000 miles in its 


sinuosities, from Blanc Sablon right up 
to Cape Chidley, and the chain of 
islands continues nearly all the way, at 
least, as far as we go. Peter calls it 
200 miles to ‘the inlet’’, our farthest 
north. Hamilton Inlet of course. We 
sheltered at George Island; Rigolet lay 
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Off the coast of Labrador seals grow to such proportions that one almost makes 
a boatload. 


inshore of the Inlet, about a day's run 
in and out. We went back to Sandwich 
Bay, loading now. A network of islands 
lay seaward. Table Bay and Indian 
Tickle were good harbours. The island 
chain is the well-known breeding ground 
of myriads of seafowl. The fall migra- 
tion was just starting south thus late 
in August. 

This new Labrador contains 110,000 
square miles, just about the size of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and the Peninsula of Gaspe 
combined. A mighty land, this ‘‘Lab- 
rador of Newfoundland.” Roughly, it 
is divided into one third rocky shores; 
another third rivers and bays with a bit 
of willows on the outer ends and spruce 
forests farther up. Then come 40,000 
acres of well forested lands clear from 
above Hamilton Inlet down almost to 
the Gulf—spruce four cords to the acre. 
Grand Falls on Hamilton River are much 
higher than Niagara, some 300 feet tall. 
One of the greatest annual migrations 


on this continent occurs each spring 
when 800 schooners, laden with 10,000 
Newfoundlanders, follow the birds north. 
Usually the schooner is a two-master. 

Peter ran us alongside the first one we 
met. ‘‘Hullo! David,” he said. ‘‘Where’s 
Jock 2” “Got cot in de ice an’ was 
swept right outen the sea, never seen 
him since.’’ ‘‘Lost his schooner too ?”’ 
‘An’ tree men, an’ a load of cod, an’ new 
set o'sails. Martha keeps all de kids 
and de women now.” Oh! the tragedy 
in that short tale. 

We went ashore. In the ice-riven, 
bare, rocky harbour the little houses of 
these migrant fishermen were set, 
perched wherever a rocky slope gave 
flatness enough. Around David’s—for 
all I ever knew of any family was the 
father’s first name (all British names, 
however), a regular host of children 
worked away, with the two stout, strong 
women, skinning or stripping or salting 
or turning or drying the one cash token 
of that rude shore—codfish. 
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T he A merican € ide r d ick, 


the size of the ordinary duck. The 


black, and has white spots on the 


“Come, sir, and 
bite,’’ said the kind-hearted wife. Peter 
and I entered the clean little cabin; just 
a rude table and benches and cots filled 
it, with a lean-to for the stove. The good 








which has its chief habitat on 
the solitary rocky shores of Labrador, and grows to twice de 


illustration 
the female, which is a dull red in colour, spotted with 


wings. 


tak de drink an’ de 





people helped us abund- 
antly and heaped the 
plates of all the kiddies 


next. Such excellent cod- 
fish I have rarely eaten 
The pan bread was fine 


too, and Peter, big heart- 
ed Peter, swore he owed 
the man a box of pilot 
biscuits, and the kiddies 





tucked into these hard 
tacks. We had a regular 
party. Laddie contribut- 
ed.a pocketful of choco- 
late bars. My! what a 
feast. What tales of ‘the 
slab ice comin’ up.”” “De 
big berg was right in de 
centre of de fleet next 
mornin’, and it swirl 


past us all an’ never hurt 
boats.’" Sea-tanned 
faces, hard, chapped, red 
hands, faded blue eyes. 
Thus the migrants. For 
days at a time we were 
surrounded by fishermen in the boats 
hauling nets, handlining, their stout 
dories with creaking oars sweeping past 
us. The were feeding over the 
grounds and big fares resulted. 


shows 


ct xd 


now, 
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Eskimoes in their kayaks. 





Made of spruce wood and covered with seal skin, the 
kayak of the Labrador Eskimo is wider, and therefore safer, than the same type 
of craft used in Greenland. 
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Looking at the shores 
as Peter chaffered with 
the fishermen I would 
think Labrador was just 
as Leif, son of Eric the 
Red, saw it first in the 
vear 1000. parts 
have been fire-denuded, 
some re-forested, but the 
outer solid rocky 
is unchangeable We 
could have gone a hun- 
dred miles up Lake Mel- 
past the Hudson's 
Bay Company post at 
Rigolet. And then there 
would have been a hun- 
dred miles and more of 
Hamilton River up to 


Some 


coast 


ville, 














Grand Falls. 

From inlet to sheltered 
island harbour we sailed, 
happily welcomed by the 
busy fishermen. There are 
about 100 settlements, na- 


nest 


They 


trees. 


tive and white, beside the scattered 
10,000 Newfoundland migrants. Be- 
low Hamilton Inlet all were whites, or 


Eskimoes, or half-breeds. The pure Esk- 
imoes number not more than 800 addi- 
tional, counting right up 900 miles to 
Nain, Hopedale, Okak. 


The red-breasted merganser. 
eithe ron 
feed on 


are able 


River haunters, these birds 
the ground amongst rocks or in hollow 
fish, and by diving under water 
to capture numerous shell fish. 


The tides were small. We saw the big 
steamer “‘Kyle’’, tourist laden, bound 
north to Venison, Black Tickle, Indian 
Tickle, Rigolet, etc. The Eskimo young- 
sters were having the time of their lives, 
with throwing sticks and bows and arrows 
filling the pots from the great shorebird 























Holloway Studio photograph. 


Feeling their way through the drift ice, the Labrador fishing schooners push 


slowly “up to the nor’ard.” 


A stream of floating ice 1,000 miles long has been 


known on the Labrador coast. 
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Labradi dog. In Alaska one finds the 
white efrain shou n above. In Labradoi 


Holloway Studio photograph. 


hlack “Malemute” and seldom the pure 
and Ungava is found the white and 


rare ly the black. 


and seafow! migration. The older men 
with bird spears and nets, and even 


their bare hands—a trick done when the 


bird dives and they follow its bubbles 

were actually catching the seafowl alive 
It was interesting to see them in their 
boats paddling swiftly, dodging the 
currents, avoiding the rips, peering ever 
downwards after the diving birds. Here 
were all the various shorebirds, plover 


and snipe, seageese and seapigeons, a 
mvriad host. The wild ducks we found 
rather too fishy for table use but they 
were greedily eaten by the Eskimoes 
Seal were most abundant. ‘‘Harbour” 
and “hooded,” “harp” and “ribbon” 
and a “grey seal,’ all sought after as 
meat providers and clothing furnishers. 
But above these skins the natives value 
dogskins. Strange to sav, the harbour 
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The boat in the outside berth is the “Terra Nova,” 


in which the author made the 


trip from Nova Scotia to Labrador. 


seals go hundreds of miles up-river to 
freshwater lakes to have their pups. 
The thermometer went to 70 at mid- 
day at shore stations, but at night at 
sea it would fall to nearly frost line. The 
Arctic current chills the sunless air. In 
winter it goes far below zero, of course, 
the northern bays freezing by November. 
Snow may come any time after mid- 
September Then the fishermen are 
anxious about their ‘flakes,’ hoping to 


up and sail south in mid-October. A 
truly great fleet of 800 bottoms, a 
modern armada, but armed with cod- 


hooks and nets. 

No matter the day, wherever we 
sailed, fog or rain or shine, the codders 
were swarming over the seas. In one 
year these hardy men took about 
500,000 ‘“‘kantles’’ of cod (a quintal ts 
112 pounds). So you can figure the value 
of Labrador to Newfoundland. Ten 
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j// along the 


thousand men taking in four months 
cod worth $2,500,000. No wonder the 
coasts of Newfoundland are denuded 


when the fleet sails 

As to the animals in this huge terri 
tory, vou will have to go to the northern 
interior to find a single moose. The once 
so plentiful woodland caribou have been 
killed off and driven back until one has 
to go above Grand Falls to find any 
number of them The barren ground 
caribou still come down into Northern 
Labrador, onto the shore barrens where 
the strong winds keep the dreaded flies 
off These are above the Inlet. I hear 
they make grand smoked-hide clothing 
The stories of the fall hunts read like 
vellow-back tales. The great migrating 
bands of barren ground caribou dash 
the rivet The canoes of the 
Indians intercept them, and paddle in 
and through the huge herds, stabbing as 
they go, using the spear and saving 
their ammunition. In one river, I was 
told, it took a full week for the herd t» 
and the Indians only stopy ed 
their slaughter when their arms failed 
them from very weariness. No wonder 


each summer 


into 


CTOSS 





Ve wroundland and Labrado: 
M hich the one 


Canadian Pacif Railway photograph 
coasts are found fishing villages of 
illustrated iS typical. 
the caribou are driven far north. But 


there is hope of a domesticated reindeer, 
and I foresee freighters laden w ith frozen 
caribou en route for Canadian 
cities. Alaska has made great progress 
with its herds, and Labrador and Hud 
son Bay will also, even if the first attempt 
bv ‘‘The Doctor” 


shore 


resulted poorly 
There are common hare (rabbits) in 
the willow clusters near the coast In 
the interior forested parts and at the 
mouths of the streams which empty 


into the rivers are lynx and a rare wolf, 
common fox and that exquisite crea 
ture, the white or Arctic fox, a 
animal indeed. There are but few mink 
Marten are better distributed and supply 
the “sable” fur Otter are 
scattered, even as they are in Quebec 


lovely 


so-called 


and the Maritimes, but scarce though 
they are there are always some. I hear 
of the common black bear in many 


places, and of the polar bear on the coast 
above the Inlet. Stories of this massive 
brute’s great diving and swimming 
powers, when it has been seen catching 
salmon, are remarkable. The seal | 
spoke of include the “ringed” and 
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‘‘bearded’’*—odd animals indeed. Raw 
seal blubber looks bad medicine to me, 
and indeed it is medicine, being admin- 
istered as a cathartic to the new-born 
babes. 

The porpoises (white), those so-called 
‘“‘sea-cows,’ are trapped in great nets 
in the mouths of the rivers as the tide 
leaves them imprisoned. Here is an- 
other spectacular incident. Plung- 
ing, flapping marine monsters, and 
groping Eskimo and stabbing spears. 
The hides and oil make _ high-priced 
exports. There is a multitude of things 
for the net and the 
spear, the arrow 
and the bullet, the 
snare and the 
throwing stick, not 
forgetting the bird- 
spear. 

While on the 
shore we see but 
seafow! and shore- 
birds, we hear that 
in the interior a 
very harmony of 
bird; life pulses 
through the unin- 
habited forests 
lilting and 
thrushes, tree spar- 
rows and wartlers 
of many kinds, 
swallows and chic- 
adees,_ kinglets, 
white-throated 


robins 








haul up edible fish. Great plump cod 
all along the coast, sporting fish in the 
rivers and fords. 

The Clarke Steamship Company of 
Montreal runs a series of cruises along 
the St. Lawrence from Montreal and 
Quebec via Gaspe and Newfoundland 
and right through to Battle Harbour. 

Alternative ways of getting to Lab- 
rador (unless you sail your own craft, 
or travel supercargo, as I love to do), 
are to take the Canadian National 
Railway to Sydney, Cape Breton, cross 
Cabot Strait, and then take the 500 mile 
trip on the New- 
foundland Railway 
to St. John’s, 
then the steam- 
er ‘Kyle’ to La- 
brador; or you 
can go Canadian 
Pacific Railway to 
Saint John, N.B., 
or Halifax, Furness 
line to St. John’s, 
and the “ Kyle” 
again. You can 
take your own car 
if you want to. The 
Avalon peninsula 
(St. John’s is situ- 
ated on it), has a 
really fine system 
of motor roads. The 
cost of these trips 
is not great. You 
can do Newfound- 





Sparrows, wood- 
peckers, jays, horn- 
ed larks, longspurs, red polls and snow 
buntings. We see much of this migra- 
tion as it pours down over Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick each fall. 

Any sea-going motorboat, or cruising 
yacht, or sailing vessel, with a gasoline 
engine preferred, for there is much inlet 
and harbour and island passage work, 
with stout small boats, like whaleboats 
for outside work, or a puntlike boat for 
harbours, can make the trip nicely after 
the first ice rush is past in March, April 
and part of May. There is much slob 
ice even into June, and bergs later. But 
there are a thousand places to shelter 
for the vessel that seeks anchorage by 
night, and there is no place where you 
drop your mudhook that you cannot 


Eskimo boy, Labrador. 


land or Labrador 

as cheaply or as 
you wish. 
trip is over, sails furled 
Peter is away off with 
the Terra Nova. We are at home once 
more in Nova Scotia, and I may tell 
you now about that strange shower we 
endured the day we started, when we 
chased Imp down from the masthead 
and unfurled the sails and shook out 
reefs, every single one of which showered 
us plentifully with rice. You see Peter 
had been married the day before we 
left. By the time all sails had been set 
his face bore a rich red colour and he 
hastily fumbled in his pocket, grabbed 
his faithful old briar pipe, rammed it 
into his tobacco pouch—and filled his 
pipe chockfull of white, glittering rice! 


expensively as 
Our summer 
for the last time. 
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showing three distinct faces. Photographed at Long Lake (near Re gina), 
Saskatchewan. 
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Canadian Geographical Society 
Annual Meeting 


Ht Son Meet 


ietv's second Annua 


1 hateau 


ing was held in the ( 

Laurier, Ottawa, on February 
18th, 1931 Che Convention Hall was 
filled with members, from Ottawa and 


towns, as well as Montreal 
Toronto 
Executive 


inother 


neighbouring 
Kingston and 
of the New 
be found on page 
amendments to the By-laws 
sidered and adopted The fea 
evening was the Presidential 
on The Influence of 
Canadian Development” 
In this verv thoughtful 
itive Ly Camsell 


The personnel 
ind Counc! will 
Some minor 
were con 
ture of the 

\ddress. 
(,eographyv on 
ind inform 
paper, devoted his 


attention particularly to two aspects of 


this verv broad subject——phvsical tea 
tures and climate, as thev have influ 
enced inadian progress Che materia 
development ot ( inada”™’ ( said } = 


been reatly influenced Wf not entirel\ 


d bv her pl vsical teatures 


! ] 
and commercial rcourse have 
| 
| 


vy facilitated by the water 


mountams have ( led oul 
barred the 


while agricultural develop 


wavs; the 


explorers but advance of 
settlement; 


lumbering, transporta 
kinds of 
eR | ‘ ae Se l chat — 
" een SsuUp1eECT LO le p Vsical Charactel 
Don 


carried on 


ment, Muinine, 


tion, and other industrv have 


istics otf those Parts Ol the mnion 


n which they have been 


He des ribed the six s -Cal 


ogical provinces of Canada the Car 


idian Shield, the Appalachian gion 
he St Lawrence region, the (reat 
Inter Plains. the Cordillera ecion 
und the Arctic Archipelago and Hudsor 
Bav lowlands 1) Camsell then dis 
cussed the influence of these physi i 
forms upon the settlement of the cout 
trv, and of climate upon development, 
ind concluded that on the whole 
Canadians have much to be inkful for 

Turning in conclusion to the Society 
ind its objects, Dr. Camsell said 

Mav I sav a word with reference to 
what mav be called the major objects 
and purposes which the Canedian Geog 


iphical Societv is intended to promote 
was launched a 
a vear ago with high hopes as to what 
it might be expected to accomplish for 


This society little over 


Canada and the Canadian people \s 
vet it is too earlv for anvone to sav that 
the Society's future and success are 
assured beyond question, but we can 


take a good deal of satisfaction 
out of the fact that in 
the already 
stripped all expectations 


Within 


at least 


some respects 


success achieved has out 


the brief space of a vear the 


membership of the Society has been 
built up to the point where it now 
closely approaches 30,000 persons \ 
magazine has been established ona very 


high standard, which is issued monthly 
and member I should 


like to Spec ial attentiolr to the 


goes to every 
lraw 
tact that while the Society's meml ership 
is, and always will be. mainlv in Canada 
it already numbers hundreds in other 
This external 
naturally heaviest in the B 
and the United States, 
doubt, be 


circulation ts 
itish Isles 
1? 


but it will, m 
a matter of some surprise to 


countries 


others, as it own case, to 


was in my) 
learn that the Canadian (Geographical 


Magazine is now regularly going forward 
to subscribers in countries 


t the 


] 


3? different 


This widespread distribution « 


magazine brings out in a practical way 


the national service which the Canadian 
(seographical 

Phe 
is to make the 


its resources, its 


Society is setting out to 
Society's great objective 
of Canada 
and CoO}! 


merci il development its economu pr . 


pertorm 
(7 @( oraphy 


industrial 


sibilities, its human known 


~ 


eCOYvl iphy 


both al home and abroad as widely and 


} 


possible ( anaca Is a 


Ss] eaking 


as vividly as 
which commercially 


relatively 


count(ry 

arrival on the stage 

It isa which 
’ 


greatly in the past and to no little extent 


Is a 


new 


of world affairs country 


to-day, has suffered from the handicaps 
of ignorance and misconception abroad 
This society has undertaken a great 
work in launching a magazine which 
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cannot fail to be a profound educational 
influence, not only within the Dominion, 
but in other countries 

The directors and the officers, who 
have been responsible for the formation 


of the Society, are without exception 
men who are giving their time and 
energy and judgment with only one 


that of doing something 
a field which has hereto 
We have in 
Canada one of the world’s great national 
a property such as probably 


object in view 
worth while in 
negle ted 


fore been 


propel ties 
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is not equal and certainly not surpassed 
by that of any other 10,000,000 people 
the and | that in 
establishing maintaining a 


raphical magazine of high standard we 


in world believe 


and 


geog- 


have founded an institution which in 
vears to come may be expected to 
perform a unique and invaluable service 
on behalf of the advance ot Canadian 
development and of the Dominion’s 
position in the world of international 


industry and trade 








in 


Deer 


velvet. 
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The above photograph, supplied by Dr. G. W. Bailey, of Fredericton, N.B., and 
taken from a negative made by his father, the late Professor L. W. Baile y, during 
geological work for The Dominion Geological Survey, is of a peculiarly shaped 
rock near Tiverton, on Digby Neck, about 40 miles from Digby, N.S. The rock is 


known to local fishermen as “Scotchman’s Head.” and there is some semblance of 


rock, with a flat Tam-o’-Shanter on top, 


a human head midway up the face of the 
the various comparisons 8 pe rhaps 


though whether Scots would quite appreciate 
another story! 
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The name Player on a cigarette 
guarantees the quality and purity 
of the tobacco. 

It is more than a name—it is a 
reputation. 





**It’s the tobacco that counts.”’ He 
+f Sy ae 


. — Cork tipped 


or Plain ends 


PL R'S 


NAVY CUT 
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4 4 A ct t 
De lti } é By Bo rRe Lee l oronto 
The Macmillan Com pan\ of Canada 
1930 $4.75 
The history of that extraordinary 


region of the American south-west, 
whose summer heat has become almost 
proverbial. We are told all about its 
early Indian inhabitants, about emi 
grants who became lost in trving to 
follow its fiery trails, about its mineral 
wealth and the hardy souls who have 
attempted to find it, about its plants 
and animals and the character of its 
soil But Death Vallev will alwavs be 
known as one of the hottest places on 


the surface of the globe, and this varn 


will serve: ‘Warm enough I remember 


comen through here ‘bout 20 vears 
io | had my boorows loaded with 
bags of corn. It was in July, lady, and 
the valley Was so hot that the corn 
started poppen and all the bags busted 
open That corn scattered all over and 


kept on poppen until they was a big pile 
of white around My 
fool boorrows thought them white heaps 


popcorn all me 


was snow and they just lav down on the 
sal d and troze to death 


Explorin 
l oror fy 
Canada 
In the plants, 

Dr. Fairchild travelled to manv out-of 

the-way parts of the world on behalf of 

the United States Department of Agri 
culture, to Algeria and the Oasis of Bou 

Saada, to Fez, Meknez and Rabat, to 


the Canaries and the Baleari 


1930 £4.00 


search for new economi 


leneritte 
Islands, to Ceylon, Sumatra and Java, to 


(;ambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Camet 
eon and the Gold Coast One might 
expect the narrative to be nothing more 


exciting than a somewhat drv record of 


botanical explorations, but it its much 


more than this. Dr. Fairchild is an 
enthusiastic botanist, but he is some 
thing more. His broad sympathies 


embrace everything from men and 


monkevs to avocado and alfalfa, and he 
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has the faculty of interesting the reader 
in what he himself found 
One finds oneself sharing his excitement 
over the discovery of plant, 
and his enjovment of shaddock, lychee 
tamarind and the far-famed mangosteen 


interesting 


some rare 


By C. M 


Rivin 1fONS 1930 


. , , ) , 
SHAG OU of tne Row R1eES 


Lon lon: 


In the 
VacInnes 
1A 
Mr. MacInnes has done 

of work in this book, which is reallv a 

historv of Southern Alberta. Beginning 

with an account of the country and its 
original inhabitants, the author des 
the work of Anthony Hendry 

David Thompson and other explorers, the 

rivalries of the Hudson's Bay Company 

and North West Company, the advent 

ol the Mounted Police, cattle ranching 

coming of the railway, the begin 

nings of agriculture, missionary 
education and the evolution of 
institutions. Phe work 

bibliography and a 


a sound piece 


cribes 


the 
enter 
prise, 
representative 
is provided with a 
map 


ra ylivernian "s 
h KF. u 
Press 


Captain Cook Edtied 
llowa loronto 


R erson 19 0) $5 


In this volume of the admirable Can 
adian Historical Studies, issued under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. Lorne 


Pierce and a group of associate editors, 
Judge Howay presents ““An Account of 
the Third Vovage of Captain Cook 
\round the World” by Henry Zimmer 

t (,erman at 


mann, first published in 
subsequently 


1781, and 
translated French, Russian 
English. Because of its extreme rarity, 
is well as the light it throws upon this 
very important vovage, it is fortunate 
that this book should have been added 
to the Canadian Historical Studies, and 
Judge Howay’s scholarly introduction 
and notes make it an important contri- 
bution to the literature of exploration 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Mannheim in 


Into | 


and 
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British Spelling of English as _ the 
Canadian National Standard. By 
Kennedy Crone Published under the 


, : ’ ) 
au spi es of the ( anadian Geogra phir al 
) , “e ) 
Soctiel\ f VW oodward [ ress 
1930 


Vontrea 
15 cts 


There being no national standard of 
lling in the Dominion, Canadians 
must perforce choose between the British 
ind the American Other 


things being equal, they would naturally 


spe 


standards 


choose the British standard, and it 
should be remembered that that stand 
ird has always been used in all the 
departments of the Dominion Govern 
ment, as well as in. practically all 
Provincial departments, the universities 
ind most of the public and private 
schools Chere would appeal to be 
nothing to lose, and much to gain, in 
making British spelling the National 
standard. Obviously such a thing as 
this cannot be forced upon anvone, but 
those Canadians who have learned from 
their American cousins to use catalog to 
catalogue and program for programme 
and gotten for got, may in time be con 


vinceed that the British wav is the better 


Wa\ 


Bushrangers in 
John Rawson Ei 
ind Son 1930 


SECRETS and 

> 
Zealand B 
loronto f 


Gold Nex 


der 


$1. 


storv of the gold-fields 
of New Zealand, discovered atter 
the world had been electrified by news 
of the finding of gold in California and 
\ustralia, well told bv D1 
\s he ‘New Zealand is 
to these pioneers not only 
he they did much to found 
rosperity of the Dominion but because 
of the voung 
qualities of which 
proud—duty, 


| he romantu 


SCMOT) 


then is 
| Ice I 
ndebted 


ause 


1 
Savs 


the 


v based the tradition 


the 
most 


colony upon 
sell 
\n interesting link 
was the presence al the 
Maori to arrange 

f the venerable 
chief Te Taniwha who remembered the 
visit of Captain Cook. In_ the 
chapter an account is given of the bush 
ranging that formed the dark side of the 
search for gold 


Britons are 


sacrifice, courage 
with the past 
first meeting with the 
terms for the gold-field 


last 
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/ he Wildernes ys of Denallt. By Charles 

Sheldon. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1930 a) 


his is the last book of Charles Shel 
don, one of the foremost of American 
naturalists, travellers and big 
hunters. Denali is the Indian name for 
Mount McKinley, which gained at one 
time an unpleasant 
of the exploits of that 
Munchausen Dr. Cook 
of those big. self-contained 
that revelled in stupendous mountain 
scenery and could enjoy it He 
was a skilful and experienced big game 
hunter, but got more satis 
from studying, sometimes under 
trving circumstances, the habits of wild 
animals, from field mice and marmots 
to mountain sheep, caribou, moose and 


yame 


notoriety because 
modern Baron 
Sheldon’s was 
one natures 
alone 
even action 

very 


grizzlies Of all this we learn in his 
narrative, which ts also illustrated with 
numerous photographs 

T we Thousand Ailes in a Flvying-boat 


Lond 2] 


George (, llarrab CF Con yt 1930 

10s. 6d 

The author of this book, savs Lord 
Waketheld in his Foreward, ‘‘is doing for 


Britain in the air a work comparable 
to that of Drake and Frobisher and thei: 
British 
Cobham 


successors who established 


Alan 


SUD 


at > Sir 


remacy sea I! 

describes, in simple, matter-of-fact lang 
uage, an air journey, the mere suggestior 
ot which would a very few vears ago 
have been dismissed as a madman’s 
dream Think of flving from England 
to Kevpt, then south to the Souda 

on up the Nile to Victe . Nvanza and 
langanvika and down to the shores of 
the Indian Ocean at | then around 


> 
CiTa 
h 


South Africa and up the Atlantic coast 


of the continent to Gibraltar The 
journev was, inevitably, one of constant 
adventure, but the ‘Singapore’ carried 
its crew safely around Africa, and re 
turned intact to England Flving and 
wireless have done in a few short vears 


what had for centuries baffed mankind 


Darkest Africa’’ savs Cobham ‘will 
be a thing of the past, and this great 
continent will be opened up and de 


veloped a thousand times faster than 


would be possible otherwise 
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Electrical Supplies for 
Industry and Trade 


MANUFACTURERS 


Manual and Automatic Telephones. 

Telegraph, Fire Alarm and Police 
Signal Equipment. 

Wires and Cables for all purposes. 

Radio Broadcasting and Receiving 
Apparatus. 

Theatre Equipment Sound Pro- 
ducing Equipment, Disc, Film 
and Non-Synchronous. 

Medical and Scientific Apparatus 
and Equipment for the Deaf and 
the Dumb. 

Public Address (Sound Amplify- 
ing) Systems. 

Line Construction Material tor 
High and Low Tension Lines. 
Illumination for Home, Office and 

Industrial Purposes. 

Power Apparatus—Motors, Trans- 
formers, Control Apparatus, etc. 

Instruments and Meters. 

Wiring Devices and Fittings. 

Household Electrical Appliances. 

Electrical Contractors’ Supplies. 

Street Lighting, Floodlighting and 
A.rport Lighting. 

Lamps. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Nosthern(fectric 






Sea C 
Telephones ¥ J Wrenn oso 
ox 





wv, 
HERBERT TAREYTON—a 
distinctive English smoking mixture. 
Truly worthy of your choice. Intrigues 
the most fastidious. A smoke you'll 
linger over. 
Glass Humidors $1.50 and $3.00 
Te Herbert t 
London 1883 


Smoking Mixture 


“THERE'S SOMETH/NG ABOUT 
IT YOU'LL LIKE’ 
SEALED POUCH PACKAGE 









VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 





A new and very modern 
Conveniently located 
Hotel and Garage 


excellent Coffee Shop 


320 ROOMS 
320 BATHS 


Single from 
Double from 
$4 


Special weekly 
& monthly 
rates 


Exceptional 
Facilities for 
Conventions 


Ideal Location 
Georgia & 
Howe Streets 














GEORGIA 


CONVENIENT GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS 














